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great cathedral, having no equal, except the dome of 
St. Peter's, and perhaps St. Paul's, is the most con- 
spicuous object that meets the eye. Proceeding, we 
pass the walls of the villa of Lorenzo d' Medici. It is 
not difficult for the imagination to conjure up the 
scenes of other days, when, within those walls, were 
gathered scholars from all parts of the world, to en- 
joy the princely hospitality of their host. This splen- 
did mansion may be regarded almost as the birth- 
place of the Renaissance. It was the centre of that 
intellectual and literary glory, which, radiating over 
Europe, heralded the coming of a day of more bless- 
ed light than any that literature or science or art had 
ever shed. At last we stand on the summit. of the 
hill up which we have been climbing. It is the site of 
an old Etruscan town, built thus loftily, like so many 
Italian towns, the more easily to protect itself against 
the attack of enemies. Where now is a Franciscan 
convent, once the god of wine had his temple. We 
look into this convent, to which free ingress is allow- 
ed to us. Passing through a long corridor, we find 
ourselves in a paved court-yard, quadrangular in 
its form. In the centre of this yard is a well, out of 
which, for centuries, the monks have drawn water. 
Through the large window in the western side of the 
quadrangle is seen a landscape of marvelous beauty, 
like a glorious painting hung upon the walls and en- 
livening the sombre interior of the monastery. 

I was not much impressed with the sanctity of the 
inmates of the convent. The following description 
of their general appearance is true to the life : " I 
came suddenly upon the monks," remarks a traveler, 
"who had left grape-gathering, and betaken them- 
selves to more exhilarating sports. They had com- 
menced a sham fight, and were wrestling vigorously 
with one another. Brown frocks and scapulas were 
flying in the air ; shaven crowns were glancing in the 
starlight ; naked ankles and sandaled feet were freely 
displayed ; and the figures of the monks bent and 
rose as the tide of battle swayed to and fro. It was 
an attitude in which I had not chanced to see the good 
fathers before, and I stood to admire it. Many of 
them were young men of twenty-five or thirty years 
of age. They had thews and sinews that would have 
done honor to our sturdiest plowmen ; their faces, 
certainly, were not more intellectual ; and having 
neither plow nor spade by which to give vent to 
the exuberant spirits with which nature had blessed 
them, what better could they do, than just what they 
were doing ? But, unhappily, it was discovered that a 
stranger was watching the fray, and in a twinkling 
it was at an end, and the grape-gathering was resum- 
ed, with even more earnestness than before." One 
of the lads — ^fathers, I ought to say — ^good-naturedly 
came running after me with a cluster, and I thank- 
fully .accepted it, that I might be able to say I had 
eaten of the vine of Fiesole. 

It is a matter worthy of note, as already remarked, 
that within the temple which stood on the very site 
where the convent now stands, the. merry worship- 
ers of Bacchus were wont to assemble to pay their 
homage to the god of the vineyards which stretched 
far away into the vale below. The tourist will not 
pass without notice the old amphitheatre, nor decline 
the invitation of the guide, who will lead him down 
into the gloomy caves in which the wild beasts were 
kept which played their ferocious parts in the games 
of the arena above. — j. C. Stockbridge. 
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EvERY educated person has read numbers of books 
of travel in Europe, and has wandered with their 
authors, from his earliest years, over each highway 
and by-way, from Ireland to Russia, and from Nor- 
way to Sicily ; and yet it comes into the experience 
of all travelers, who see with their own eyes, that 
there is something left which nobody has told them. 
For Example : we find the language and customs of 
continental countries no stranger than we expect — 
perhaps not so much so ; but what does surprise us 
is that in England, where, as we suppose, they have 
the same speech as our own, and we are in most 
respects the same people, things are so foreign to us. 
Objects are called by such difierent names from ours, 
not merely local or dialect, but by the common con- 
sent of the educated. 

To begin with our arrival at Liverpool: we knew 
of course that in going to London we should travel 
on a " railway " instead of a railroad, and in a " car- 
riage" instead of a car; but that the freight cars 
were " goods wagons," or " vans," that the rails were 



" metals," that switching a train off a track was 
" shunting on a siding," we did not know. We had 
heard already that the fireman was " a stoker," the 
conductor "a guard," and the engineer an "engine 
driver." We were rather astonished to see that the 
"engine driver" had no house over him, but was 
exposed to heat, cold, and driving storm without 
shelter; but when we read afterward in the papers 
that the proposal to put foot-warmers (the only way 
of warming cars) in third-class carriages was received 
in Parliament with shouts of laughter and voted 
down, we could not much wonder at any inattention 
to the comfort of the laboring class. But this is an 
aside, and to touch upon differences of custom, as 
well as of speech, would lead us beyond our limit. 

We learned to consult our English maid as inter- 
preter when we went out shopping, or we should not 
have found what we wanted. Without such knowl- 
edge, we asked in Torquay for India-rubbers — (an 
absurd name, as they are neither Indian nor rubber ; 
the French "caoutchouc," or simply overshoes is 
better). The woman stared: "Oh, you mean 'gol- 
oshes ! ' " evidently from the French galoche. We 
remember, when a child, before the discovery of 
India-rubber shoes, father had a pair of leather over- 
shoes buckled over the instep, which he called his 
galoches, and we children corrupted it into "glow- 
shoes ! " 

' We found they call " calico " what we in New York 
call muslin (also absurdly), and in New England 
more properly cotton cloth ; and what we call calico 
they call " print " — {rushing into print is only hurry- 
ing on a calico dress !) ; a druggist is a " chymist ; " 
a thread-and-needle store, a "haberdasher's shop," 
(" store " is never heard) ; the waist of a dress is a 
"body," in some places the skirt is a "tail." We 
were much startled on receiving our first washing- 
bills to find we were charged with " low bodies " and 
" loose bodies ! " Not supposing, there were any 
such " questionable shapes " in our party, we found 
they were only high and low necked underwaists. A 
girl at Swan & Edgar's told us the " V-body " was all 
the rage. Thinking she said "Peabody," and fancy- 
ing it a fashion baptized in honpr of our benevolent 
countryman of that name, who had just died, we 
found it meant a waist open in a point in front. A 
friend told us that a young American lady on a visit 
to a country house, was put into a room previously 
occupied by one of the family, and was charged not 
to be frightened, because it .was a haunted chamber. 
She had scarcely fallen asleep when there came a 
gentle tap at the door, and a sepulchral voice whis- 
pered through the key-hole, " I want to come in and 
get my body ! " 

Beef, bread and beer were the same everywhere, 
and mutton, also, only pronounced by waiters 
" mut'n chawps ; " but all fruit-pies are " tarts," and 
a pie means always a pie of meat, game, veal and 'am, 
or pork, of which the crust is only a cover, and not 
eaten. Our first acquaintance with " pork-pie " was 
made in the inn at Kenilworth, and very good it was 
to hungry tourists, being sausage-meat chopped with 
potatoes and some other vegetable. All puddings 
and pies are called " sweets, " dessert is always fruit, 
and all sweetmeats are "jam." Of course we found 
different local names for the same things, and what 
meant one thing in one place, had a different mean- 
ing in another. In Devonshire a "combe" was a 
glen opening to the sea ; in the lake country it was 
a mountain. In Devon the hills were " tors," in the 
lake country " fells," as well as " combes." As to the 
dropping of the h's, we were prepared for that, 
though it certainly was confusing, and at first diffi- 
cult, to understand the arbitrary way in which they 
were taken off in one place and put on in another, 
and we were very much amused to see a notice in 
the Crystal Palace to this effect: "Visitors are re- 
quested to be careful about dropping their h's, as 
they will not be returned to them." It may be that 
the frequency of this in the neighborhood caused the 
curator of the Dulwich (pronounced Dull-itch) Gal- 
lery to say to us, when he saw we had registered our 
names as from New York, "Ladies, I thought you 
were Americans, for I have overheard some of your 
conversation, and you speak better English than 
most of my countrymen ! " 

But this must be said, that even the class who drop 
their h's speak much more grammatically than the 
corresponding class among us, and we never hear 
the dreadful verb " to was," and " I done it," so un- 
happily current among us. To be sure a woman 
from Birmingham did tell us at Loch Lomond that 
"she felt so desultory because she had no Sunday 



gown," and our friends did hear " neglidge " in a 
shop, and thought of dear Mrs. Gamp. Many pro- 
nunciations are unusual to our ears, and e and a seem 
to be interchangeable vowels, as " Darby " and 
"Barkshire," "keb" and "Thems." We are famil- 
iar with "Warrick" and " Berrick ; " but we must 
confess "All-nick" for "Alnwick" was rather start- 
ling. A friend of ours tells the following story : He 
was at Brighton, and set out one day to walk to 
Kingston-by-the-Sea, where he had heard there was 
a church with a very fine spire. He went some dis- 
tance and then asked his way. No one knew ; one 
man " never heard of it, your honor." At last, com- 
ing in sight of a village and a church with a spire, he 
inquired what place it was. " Kinstonbizar " was the 
answer. Some elderly people may remember Miss 
Leslie's amusing story of " No. Eleventeen," in which 
Sir Singeon Sillinger, of Senox (Sir St. John St. 
Leger, of Seven Oaks), figures. But time would fail 
us to tell of the numerpus instances of these differ- 
ences. We mention only a few more: "trays" for 
traits, which is pronounced according to French, not 
English, analogy ; " piul " for pool, etc., until we came 
at last to conclude that we should not know how to 
pronounce the name of a place till we had been there, 
or of a thing till we had inquired for it. 

And now one last word as to pronunciation at 
home, where we make some such vicious mistakes, 
that we must take this opportunity to bear our testi- 
mony against them. 

We chiefly err as to foreign names for articles sold 
in the shops: the vicious pronunciations are set 
going by ignorant clerks and adopted carelessly by 
people who ought to know better. We have heard 
a lady who can translate Greek, and would be 
shocked at a false Latin quantity, talk about her 
" polonay," and speak of " polonays " as if they were 
the plural and the other the singular, not thinking of 
the masculine and feminine termination, and if there 
be such a thing as a polonais, it is a man's, not a 
woman's garment. 

Then, again, " nubia " for a kind of hood, better 
called cloud, which is English and intelligible. Nube, 
as it is properly called, is a Spanish word meaning 
cloud, and it has nothing to do with the country in 
Africa we know by that name. We asked in a shop 
in New York for " percale " (paircarl). We have 
" purrkale," the clerk, replied, and alas ! we have 
heard it called so on the other side of the counter. 
Again, those dear and loving words, papa and mama, 
have nearly become obsolete, and are replaced by 
the Irish nurse's "parper" and "marmer," so offen- 
sive to ears polite ! This error has even crept into 
writing, and a poem in the Atlantic Monthly by Mrs, 
Piatt, is hopelessly vulgarized by introducing that 
dreadful "marmer " in the very first verse. But time 
would fail were we to continue the catalogue of our 
sins in this respect, and it is best to end here and 
now, with the reminder, that we are all too careless 
in our speech, and that even in " the best-regulated 
families." — E. W. Winthrop. 



MORNING. 

The mists of morning on the purple mountains 

And low green meadows lay ; 
The sun slow breaking from liis crystal palace 

Shone o'er the silent bay. 

Above the streamlet on the wooded hill-top, 

I stood in peace alone ; 
And faintly heard upon the moss-grown pebbles. 

The soft waves splash and moan. 

And now and then among the long elm branches 

The low winds ling'ring went. 
Like the slow fall of sad musician's fingers 

On some sweet instrument. 

I saw the gold slow gath'ring in the heavens. 

The night-mists drift iaway ; 
And on the grim brow of the grand old mountain, 

A pale star's dying ray. 

While faintly gleaming thro' the thick green branches. 

In her dim silvery dress. 
Shone the fair moon, beyond the swift clouds gliding, . 

To hide her loveliness. 

And softly breaking on the morning silence. 

Like the shy dryad's call, 
Came the sweet voice of hushed wind's sad complaining, 

Or a bird-madrigal. 

The gentle breath of morning's early sweetness. 

Freighted the dimpling air ; 
And half I deemed that Nature bent there kneelingr--- 

With meek hands clasped in prayer. 

— Ada B. Poster. 



